such a promising lad should be initiated into all the vices of
the age by a woman whose amours rivalled those of the
King himself in number and publicity.

Charles did not worry about such a trifle. He was en-
grossed in the business of falling in love, and with a passion
that bore no resemblance to his rather eager but careless
complaisance up to that time. The men of his court had
already observed, some with envy and others with horror,
that although his Majesty was of an amorous disposition,
he was never the aggressor in any intrigue with a woman.
He accepted their advances gladly and appeared to be
much swayed by his mistresses, but his affections were
never engaged deeply; he never grudged his women other
lovers; he never seemed to think of them when they were
not present. But now, to the considerable surprise of his
friends, he exhibited all the signs of conventional love. He
pursued, he was jealous, he was abstracted, he brooded. It
was quite astonishing.

The object of all this turmoil within the royal bosom
was a beautiful young creature who had come over from
France with Henrietta Maria. Frances Stuart was the
daughter of a royalist physician who had attended his
Queen into exile. She had repaid his services by rearing his
daughter in her household, and the girl now came with a
letter from the beloved Minette, who had known her since
infancy and wrote to her brother:

" She is the prettiest girl in the world, and one of the best
fitted of any I know to adorn a court/*

Charles thought so too. Frances was tall, beautifully
proportioned, with a classic profile, an exceptionally grace-
ful carriage and an elfish play of expression that contrasted
charmingly with her dignified perfection of feature. She
was not quite sixteen, but, thanks to her training in France,
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